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In  the  spring  of  1938  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Arkansas  Association  for  the  Blind,  which  was 
composed  of  the  alumni  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  the  main  topic  of  discussion  was  how  the  blind 
of  Arkansas  could  receive  the  benefit  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act,  which  provided  that  blind  persons 
could  operate  vending-stands  in  Federal  buildings. 
The  “catch”  in  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  as  far  as 
Arkansas  was  concerned,  was  that  some  state  agency 
had  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  licensing  the  blind 
person,  supplying  adequate  equipment,  and  financing 
and  furnishing  sighted  supervision.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  Arkansas  needed  a state  commission  for 
the  blind  like  some  of  the  other  states.  The  president 
and  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Association  for 
the  Blind  assumed  responsibility  for  sponsoring  such 
legislation. 

A joint  legislative  committee  was  formed,  composed 
of  members  of  the  Association  and  prominent  citi- 
zens of  the  Little  Rock  Lions  Club.  This  committee 
studied  other  state  programs  to  decide  which  would 
be  most  feasible  for  Arkansas.  It  was  soon  discov- 
ered that  the  trend  in  most  states  was  for  the  state 
department  of  public  welfare  to  administer  the  services 
and  activities  formerly  carried  on  by  commissions  for 
the  blind.  As  a result,  a bill  was  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  the  1939  General  Assembly  to  appropriate 
funds  to  inaugurate  a vending-stand  program  under 
the  state  public  welfare  department.  This  bill  was  lost 
in  the  fight  between  the  old  age  pension  advocates  and 
federal-state  assistance  programs,  so  the  cause  for  the 
blind  seemed  lost  until  the  next  legislative  session  two 
years  later. 

To  the  surprise  and  gratification  of  the  proponents 
of  the  program  for  the  blind  a new  Welfare  Commis- 
sioner was  appointed  in  March  1939  who  took  an 
interest  in  developing  services  for  the  blind.  When 
the  need  of  employment  for  blind  persons,  together 
with  the  opportunities  afforded  through  the  vending- 
stand  program,  was  presented  to  him,  he  agreed  to 
inaugurate  a program  provided  funds  from  other 
sources  could  be  made  available  for  financing  and 
equipping  the  vending-stand  program.  Under  the 
state  laws  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  could 


only  pay  the  salary  of  a supervisor  and  furnish  neces- 
sary office  space  and  personnel.  The  Lions  Club  of 
Little  Rock  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  developing  this 
program  under  the  promotion  and  supervision  of 
the  State  Welfare  Department.  The  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare  appointed  a State  Advisory  Commit- 
tee composed  of  five  prominent  citizens  from  different 
sections  of  the  state  who  had  been  active  in  Lions 
Clubs  in  behalf  of  sight  conservation  and  other  pro- 
grams for  the  blind. 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Chief  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  was  invited  to  the  state  to  advise  and 
counsel  with  the  Committee  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  regarding  the  proper  procedure  for 
getting  the  Welfare  Department  designated  as  the 
state  licensing  agency  and,  also,  to  suggest  means  of 
promoting  a vending-stand  program  for  the  blind. 
Mr.  Clunk  made  a survey  of  the  situation,  and  rec- 
ommended that  a non-profit  corporation  be  organized 
to  arrange  the  financing  and  act  as  a holding  company 
for  the  equipment  and  initial  stock  of  the  stands. 

The  original  Advisory  Committee  began  the  incor- 
poration of  a non-profit  corporation  for  the  blind.  The 
State  Association  for  the  Blind  loaned  this  new  organ- 
ization the  first  $100  to  begin  the  program.  The  Little 
Rock  Lions  Club  loaned  $150  and  thus  the  new  or- 
ganization was  furnished  capital  with  which  to  pur- 
chase stock  and  equipment  to  begin  the  first  organized 
program  in  Arkansas  to  give  employment  to  blind 
individuals.  Under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
Roy  Kumpe,  who  was  named  Supervisor  of  Services 
for  the  Blind  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  the  support  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  sixteen  stands 
were  opened  in  the  state.  All  of  these  initial  loans  were 
soon  repaid  to  the  civic  organizations  and  thus  good 
will  was  built  up  for  the  blind. 

The  vending-stand  program,  of  course,  went  through 
the  growing  pains  of  any  new  business.  The  war 
period,  with  its  shortages  and  displacements,  affected 
it.  Nevertheless,  the  program  grew  and  prospered. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  32  stands  in  operation 
throughout  the  state,  giving  gainful  employment  to 
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37  blind  persons.  The  majority  of  these  employees 
were  formerly  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  assistance. 

Industrial  Placements 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  not  all  employable  blind 
persons  could  be  placed  in  the  vending-stand  pro- 
gram. Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Welfare 
Department  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Divi- 
sion, one  of  the  totally  blind  stand-operators  was 
selected  and  sent  to  Ohio,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Canada  for  training  as  an  Industrial  Placement  Agent 
for  the  Blind.  Upon  his  return  he  served  in  contacting 
employers  to  arrange  for  blind  people  to  be  placed 
on  jobs  in  industry  where  they  were  in  competition 
with  sighted  people. 

In  1943  after  the  passage  of  Public  Law  113,  known 
as  the  Bardon-LaFollette  Amendment  to  the  original 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  the  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation Division  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  set 
up  a section  of  services  for  the  blind.  The  personnel  of 
this  section  of  the  State  Welfare  Department,  com- 
posed of  a Supervisor  of  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Placement  Agent,  were  transferred  to  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Division.  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  continued  to  furnish  assistance  to  the 
vending-stand  program  by  furnishing  office  space,  a 
bookkeeper,  and  a stand  supervisor. 

Enterprises  for  the  Blind 

In  1945,  for  the  first  time,  Congress  appropriated 
Federal  funds  to  match  state  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  for  the  vending-stand  program. 
Thus,  the  Business  Enterprise  Program  for  the 
Blind  was  inaugurated  by  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

To  adapt  this  program  to  the  laws  of  Arkansas,  the 
non-profit  corporation,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  was  utilized.  Through  a contractual  rela- 
tionship with  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Arkansas 
Enterprises  for  the  Blind  operates  the  Business  Enter- 
prise Program.  Through  this  arrangement,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  can  provide  new  stand  equipment  up 
to  $900.  It  reimburses  the  Arkansas  Enterprises  for 
the  Blind  for  funds  expended  in  securing  locations  for 
small  businesses,  designing  the  equipment  and  super- 
vising its  installation,  and  placing  the  blind  person 
in  employment.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Divi- 
sion also  pays  the  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind 
a fee  to  train  the  blind  individual  who  is  to  engage 
in  a commercial  enterprise.  This  income,  together 
with  the  regular  administrative  charge  of  from  four 
to  eight  per  cent  made  against  each  business  enter- 
prise, practically  makes  the  program  self-sustaining. 


It  is  planned  to  make  it  entirely  self-sustaining  in  th- 
next  few  years.  All  administrative  cost  is  borne  b' 
the  private  agency  now,  except  for  part  of  the  salar 
of  two  stand  supervisors  and  office  rent,  which  i 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

In  training  and  placing  blind  persons  in  the  vending 
stand  program,  as  well  as  in  jobs  in  industry,  it  wa 
discovered  that  the  biggest  problem  of  rehabilitatioi 
was  assisting  blind  persons  in  making  the  mental 
social,  and  personal  adjustment  to  the  transition  frorr 
a sighted  world  to  one  of  total  darkness.  Many  of  th< 
most  promising  prospects  for  rehabilitation  could  no 
make  the  adjustment  of  leaving  a home,  where  tht 
family  had  been  waiting  upon  them  since  the  losr 
of  sight,  to  live  in  an  ordinary  boarding  house  ir 
another  town  among  strangers.  Many  times  it  was  jus 
the  fear  of  attempting  to  go  back  and  forth  to  a jot 
that  prevented  them  from  entering  rehabilitatior 
training.  Some  of  those  who  entered  failed  because 
of  this  problem. 
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Early  in  the  program,  the  Supervisor  of  the  Enter 
prises  for  the  Blind  and  his  assistants  began  tc 
plan  for  a place  where  the  blind  trainees  could  live 
under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  a trainee 
worker  who  would  assist  them  in  making  the  adjust- 
ment to  the  loss  of  sight  before  they  were  placed  in: 
employment.  The  programs  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  and  their  pre-conditioning  centers  at  Avon  and 
Philadelphia,  respectively,  were  reviewed.  With  some 
knowledge  of  the  success  that  the  military  authorities 
had  experienced,  the  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the 
Blind  again  turned  to  the  Little  Rock  Lions  Club  for 
financial  assistance  in  establishing  an  adjustment  cen- 
ter in  Little  Rock. 

The  first  thought  was  to  rent  a boarding-and- 
rooming  house  which  would  accommodate  eight  or 
ten  persons  and  try  to  operate  it  on  a self-sustaining 
basis.  The  Lions  Club  was  asked  to  raise  a budget 
of  $5,000  for  the  rent  and  the  furnishings  of  a 12-room 
residence.  This  idea  was  first  discussed  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Sight  Conservation  and  Work 
for  the  Blind,  Lions  Club,  in  the  fall  of  1945.  Then 
the  plans  were  debated  by  the  Major  Activities  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lions  Club,  and  finally  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Directors.  This  was  the  biggest  program  that  the 
Club  had  ever  undertaken;  therefore,  it  was  given  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  and  many  questions  re- 
quired discussion. 

By  the  time  the  club  decided  to  undertake  this 
pioneering  project,  the  cost  had  increased  so  that  the 
proposed  budget  was  doubled.  Through  contributions 
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* rom  its  membership  and  solicitations  in  the  commu- 
lity  the  club  raised  $10,000.  A committee  was  ap- 
•ointed  to  lease  a building  and  make  all  of  the 
mrchases.  This  committee  was  headed  by  Mr.  G.  Stan- 
ey  Combs,  a prominent  business  man  and  civic  leader 
>f  the  community. 
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Start  of  the  Center 


[t  WAS  MOST  difficult  to  find  the  type  of  residence 
that  was  desirable  for  this  purpose.  Finally,  a 
:wo-story  brick  mansion  with  basement  and  spacious 
grounds  in  a suburban  area  of  the  city  was  obtained. 
There  are  two  other  smaller  buildings,  one  for  serv- 
ants’ quarters  and  the  other  suitable  for  a work  shop. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  members  of  the  club  and 
other  agencies,  most  of  the  furniture  for  the  Center 
was  obtained  through  the  War  Assets  Administra- 
tion. The  second  floor  of  the  building  is  used  as  sleep- 
ing quarters.  There  are  two  baths — one  for  women  and 
one  for  men.  There  are  two  single  beds  in  each  room 
and  adequate  closet  space.  The  first  floor  is  large  and 
includes  a living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  a large 
sun  porch  which  is  used  for  the  classroom,  and  a 
private  apartment  for  the  supervisor.  The  building 
was  equipped  with  furnishings  and  the  rent  was  paid 
a year  in  advance.  It  was  then  turned  over  to  the 
Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  to  operate. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  selects  all 
persons  for  vocational  training  and  sends  them  to  the 
Center  where  from  three  to  six  months  training  is 
given,  depending  on  the  needs  of  the  individual.  The 
Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  employs  a 
trained  supervisor,  instructor,  and  three  attendants,  a 
cook,  a maid  and  a yardman.  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  furnishes  the  services  of  a blind 
special  case-worker  who  teaches  Braille,  typing  and 
handicrafts. 

The  Center  was  opened  in  March  1947  and  received 
its  first  trainee,  a former  school  teacher,  who  had  lost 
his  sight  and  had  been  unable  to  work.  After  three 
months  of  living  at  the  Center  and  receiving  pre- 
vocational  training,  he  re-entered  the  classroom,  and 
is  now  successfully  employed  as  a history  teacher  in 
a public  school. 

The  Lions  Club  was  so  enthusiastic  about  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  that  it  was  proposed  at  the  State 
Lions  Convention  that  all  of  the  Clubs  adopt  it  as 
a state  project  and  insure  its  perpetuation  by  support- 
ing it  financially  with  an  annual  seal  sale.  A State 
Lions  Committee  for  Sight  Conservation  and  Work 
for  the  Blind  was  authorized  and  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  a seal  sale  for  the  support 
of  the  Center.  The  first  one  was  conducted  in  the 


fall  of  1947  with  a goal  of  $25,000,  70  per  cent  of  which 
was  to  go  to  the  State  Project  and  30  per  cent  to  be 
used  by  the  Club  to  purchase  glasses  for  the  local 
children  in  public  schools.  The  goal  of  $25,000  was 
surpassed  by  more  than  $2,000. 

As  a result  of  this  successful  campaign  the  Center 
has  been  given  an  additional  budget  of  $12,000,  with 
which  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  build- 
ing. The  shop  has  been  equipped  with  hand  and 
power  driven  wood-working  tools.  Athletic  equip- 
ment for  the  gymnasium  in  the  basement  of  the  build- 
ing was  provided.  New  equipment  for  a home 
laundry,  where  the  trainees  can  do  their  own  personal 
laundry  and  also  learn  to  use  the  equipment,  was 
purchased.  Equipment  needed  for  giving  a course  in 
ceramics  was  ordered. 

Training  Director  Appointed 

It  was  also  possible  to  employ  a Director  of  Train- 
ing. His  special  field  is  giving  the  blind  orientation 
to  the  loss  of  sight  by  their  use  of  the  other  four  senses 
to  carry  the  responsibility  formerly  carried  by  the 
sense  of  sight.  Through  many  techniques  and  the  use 
of  various  gadgets  he  stimulates  and  exercises  the  sense 
of  smell,  hearing,  taste  and  touch.  Through  obstacle 
courses  set  up  on  the  grounds  he  teaches  the  handi- 
capped how  to  walk  straight  lines  and  explains  the 
many  uses  of  the  white  cane  as  an  extended  feeler. 
He  teaches  object  perception  on  the  face;  in  other 
words,  to  feel  the  concussion  in  the  air  of  approach- 
ing objects  before  they  actually  make  physical  contact. 
He  escorts  the  blind  individual  to  the  business  section 
of  town,  through  traffic,  and  on  shopping  tours,  so 
that  they  will  learn  to  make  the  trip  alone. 

The  Director  of  Training,  Jack  Kenny,  is  totally 
blind.  He  lost  his  sight  ten  years  ago  while  employed 
as  a marketing  specialist  for  a large  oil  company  on 
the  West  Coast.  He  has  made  such  a remarkable 
adjustment  that  he  instills  confidence  in  the  newly 
blind  person  and  arouses  a challenge  within  him  to 
accomplish  what  other  blind  people  are  doing. 

In  the  first  year  of  operation  the  Vocational  Adjust- 
ment Center  has  exceeded  the  dreams  and  hopes  of 
those  who  first  promoted  it.  It  has  received  national 
recognition,  and  its  facilities  are  being  used  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  for  some  newly  blinded  vet- 
erans. Neighboring  states  have  sent  some  of  their 
most  difficult  cases  to  the  Center.  Many  blind  persons 
have  already  been  given  a new  start  in  life  and  are 
now  gainfully  employed  as  a result  of  the  adjustment 
training.  The  sighted  people  who  have  seen  and 
viewed  the  program  at  first  hand  realize  that  no  longer 
should  a person  prefer  death  to  blindness.  A newly 
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blind  person  regardless  of  economic  status  can  obtain 
this  type  of  service,  and  soon  lose  his  feeling  of  self- 
pity  and  discover  as  a truth  the  saying  of  Mr.  Clunk, 
who  is  blind,  that:  “Blindness  is  an  inconvenience, 
but  not  a calamity.” 

The  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind  was  inaugu- 
rated by  the  faith,  hope,  and  courage  of  a few  people. 
Their  belief  was  that  blind  persons  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  gainfully  employed  and  not  just 
relegated  to  the  position  of  receiving  charity,  either 
as  a beggar  on  the  streets  or  from  public  assistance 
through  the  welfare  department.  While  it  began  with 
a loan  of  only  $250  to  give  employment  to  one  blind 
person  in  a vending-stand,  in  nine  short  years  it  has 
given  hope  and  courage  to  hundreds  of  blind  persons. 
Many  are  employed  in  stands,  while  many  more  are 
employed  in  industry.  People  who  lose  their  sight 
will  benefit  from  the  pre-vocational  training  and  per- 
sonal adjustment  provided  at  the  Vocational  Adjust- 
ment Center  in  Little  Rock.  It  is  anticipated  by  those 
who  founded  the  program  that  it  will  continue  to 
grow  and,  in  time,  not  only  serve  Arkansas  but  serve 
as  a regional  Center  where  newly  blind  persons  can 
obtain  this  special  service. 


STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

{Continued  from  page  182) 
procedure,  school  attendance,  the  supervision  of 
parolees  from  the  State  Hpspitals.  These  meetings  con- 
stitute in-service  training.  Field  representatives  Carry 
with  them  a small  reference  library  from  which  the 
superintendents  may  borrow.  They  work  consistently 
to  interest  superintendents  and  the  case  work  staff 
in  securing  further  professional  training.  They  carry 
to  the  counties  manuals,  booklets,  and  reading  lists 
prepared  for  their  use  by  the  State  units.  Much  of 
the  success  of  staff  development  is  determined  by  the 
•field  representative’s  interest  in  and  alertness  for  op- 
portunities to  give  this  service. 

Local  Administrators 

Local  administrators  contribute  toward,  as  well  as 
benefit  from,  a staff  development  program.  They 
pose  many  of  the  questions  through  the  field  repre- 
sentatives. In  the  smaller  counties  the  administrators 
are  also  the  case  supervisors,  and  thus  are  the  only 
persons  through  whom  staff  development  in  their 
agencies  is  carried  on.  Through  the  field  represen- 
tatives they  point  out  the  in-service  training  needs  of 
their  staffs.  At  their  request  members  of  the  State 
staff  meet  with  them  and  their  staffs  to  study  such 
subjects  as  statistical  reporting  or  recording.  They 
teach  their  staffs  the  use  of  the  manuals  developed  by 


the  State  units  of  service.  They  ^provide  magazines, 
books,  and  pamphlets  whicfir  enable  the  case  workers 
to  keep  abreast  with  cjnfent  practice.  In  staff  meet- 
ings they  review  policy  changes  and  new  procedures, 
thus  keeping  tjie  staff  informed.  Their  concern  for 
the  improvprfient  of  the  work  of  their  staffs  contrib- 
utes tojh'e  success  of  overall  staff  development. 

objective  of  staff  development  is  that  of  giving 
workers  a broader  perspective,  of  showing  how  the 
work  of  the  local  staff  coordinates  with  that  of  the 
State  staff,  and  of  indicating  how  the  State  and  local 
programs  are  component  parts  of  national  movements 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  In  order  to  present 
the  national  implications  of  public  welfare  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  holds  an  an- 
nual  institute  at  which  national  and  state  speakers 
discuss  current  legislation  and  trends  in  the  field  of 
public  welfare.  State  and  local  staffs  attend  and  often 
participate  on  the  program. 


A Continuing  Challenge 


The  challenge  to  any  supervisor  of  staff' develop- 
ment is  to  visualize  all  of  the  component  parts 
which  must  be  put  together  to  make  up  the  staff  de- 
velopment program  of  the  agency.  The  objective — 
better  job  performance — is  easily  recognized  but  the 
when’s,  how’s  and  by  whofn’s  are  not  so  simple.  Or- 
ganizing the  program  so  that  each  staff  member 
benefits  and  at  the  Same  time  contributes  is  the  crux 
of  the  problem.  The  challenge  is  to  be  aware  of,  and 
capitalize  updn,  the  contribution  which  each  staff 
member  p^n  make.  Much  is  lost  unless  the  youngest 
Tker  has  a chance  to  make  known  his  needs 


case 


and  say  what  he  believes  is  the  best  way  to  accom- 
plish that  part  of  the  work  for  which  he  is  responsible. 
Staff  development  is  both  a receiving  and  a contrib- 
uting process  in  which  the  principles  of  democracy 
are  at  work  to  improve  the  services  given  to  clients. 
The  interest  and  leadership  of  the  Commissioner,  the 
understanding  and  teaching  skill  of  the  heads  of 
State  units  of  service,  the  skill  of  the  field  represen- 
tative in  helping  the  superintendent  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  giving  time  to  job  improvement,  the 
concern  of  the.  superintendents  to  give  time  and 
thought  to  such  improvements,  the  significance  of  the 
case  ^supervisor’s  position  in  helping  the  local  staffs 
and  the  recognition  that  the  case  workers  must  be 
relied  upon  to  say  precisely  howjd*e''program  works, 
all  of  these  are  factors  wljiehrnake  a staff  develop- 
ment program  successML  It  is  a challenge  to  the  in- 
genuity of  the  supervisor  of  staff  development  to 
utilize  them  to  the  fullest. 


